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Tue practice of occasionally reviewing 
books without having previously read them, 
was, we believe, first introduced by the 
Edinburgh, imitated by the Quarterly, and 
finally adopted by most other Reviewers. 
This practice, indeed, is not avowed; but 
the internal evidence of it’s existence is ir- 
resistable. 

In conformity with this laudable practice, 
we have adopted the work above named as) 
the object of our present remarks: and 
shall proceed to take no noticeof it—accor- 
ding to precedent—having never read it. 

It would be strange indeed, in this age, 
when labor-saving inventions have been by 
degrees introduced into almost every de- 
partment of human business,—if review- 
ing, which upon the old system of reading) 
and understanding the author, was extreme- | 
ly laborious and irksome, did not receive 
it’s share of improvement; and particularly 
where so many books are published uponsub- 
jects which it is very clear that neither the 
authors or reviewers can understand,—the| 
only point that they make clear to their 
readers; and if some royal road to review- 
ing had not been invented, it can hardly be 
supposed that this valuable class of wri- 
ters would have muliiplied so excessively. 
It is so much easier to give to the world 
our own ideas—or exhibit the want of them! 
—~than to read the dull prosing works of 
ethers, thas the temptation to adopt the 
course above referred to, must frequently: 
be irresistable. ‘Phe most general prac-| 
tice at present with Reviewers, is to adopt. 
a particular party in politicks and religion ;, 
and when a work is to be reviewed, to en-, 
quire what are the sentiments of the au- 
thor upon these subjects, and applaud or 
abuse his work according as he agrees with, 
or differs from, them on these points. This, 
of course simplifies the business exceeding- 
ly, and proportionally gratifies the party, 
who read the reviews ; for, we have be-| 
ome so fastidious in our reading of late,| 











that, with a vast portion of the world, the 
stimulus of party is required to induce them: 
to read any thing; and those who require) 
this stimulus take care to read only such 
works as favor the opinions they have al-| 
ready adopted; according to the course! 
pursued by the Dutch Justice, of hearing 
only one side of the question, in order to 
avoid being troubled with doubts how to de- 
cide. This course is calculated to produce 
effects on the mind about as beneficial as’ 
the constant making of pin heads does on 
the skill in mechanicks. 

As there is nothing better calculated to’ 
nourish local prejudices, than being confin-| 
ed to our native place, so there is nothing 
better calculated to make narrow minded,' 
intolerant bigots, either in politicks or reli-| 
gion, than the limiting one’s reading to wri-| 
ters of his own party. ‘To produce this ef-| 
fect, we should suppose, judging from in-' 
ternal evidence, must be the aim of those. 
literary giants, the Edinburgh and Quarter-| 
ly Reviews. 


Fielding, in one of his novels, attempts 
to prove “that an author will write the bet-. 
ter for having some knowledge of the sub- 
ject on which he writes.” This notion ob-| 
tained very general belief, and was consid- 
ered incontrovertible, until the Edinburgh 
Review demonstrated it’s incorrectness., 
They at first only wanted to know a man’s) 
party in politicke; but afterwards, as in the 
case of Lord Byron, they found it would be! 
necessary in future to know something 
more, viz. whether “their author” could, 
not use their own weapons of satire as dex-| 
terously as themselves. In the case refer- 
red to, they, after some of their smartest’ 
and wittiest tirades upon a tolerably clever, 
book (one of those cases where they had 
not read it) were so unmercifully belabour- 
ed with their own weapons, that they at, 
once became as fawning as spaniels, and) 
have ever since been as outrageous and, 
extravagant in their flattery as they were) 
in their abuse before—every thing he has) 
written since the castigation he gave them, | 


they have lauded to the skies, altho’ many) 
of the works have been so intolerably dull, 
stupid, and ridiculous, that they could not) 
possibly have been written with any other, 
view than to try whether he had subdued 
the reviewers so completely as to make 


them praise any thing to which he pleased 
to put his-name. 

In this country, at present, all the party 
feeling that can be enlisted, must be res- 
pecting the candidates for the Presidency ; 
and as it is necessary to adopt some party, 
or be excommunicated by all, we declare it 
our intention to adopt that of the man whose 
elevation will most promote the interests of 
learning; as soon as it can be found which 
of the candidates this is; and we hope that 
the friends of each candidate will consider 
their favorite the man, We say interests of 
learning, meaning thereby, the general dif- 
fusion of it among all classes of citizens, 
which will procure and maintain for us all 
other things necessary to our political wel- 
fare and happiness. We run some risque 
it is true, in using the term learning, instead 
of knowledge, as every one will admit the 
necessity and value of the latter, tho’ they 
differ in opinion as to the kinds of it that are 
necessary ;—many supposing that the know- 
ledge of horse flesh is the most useful, oth- 
ers give the preference to that of games of 
nine-pins, billiards, &c. some consider a 
knowledge of the failings and follies of their 
neighbors, of the greatest importance, and 
we hope there are some who endeavour to 
obtain a knowledge of their own faults, and 
to amend them when discovered. But 
learning seems to imply something more 
definite,—something relative to books—of 
which the influence is much feared in this 
our good city; if we may judge from the 
course pursued in regard to our College, 
and other literary institutions. This fear, 
however, is carried, we think, too far; for 
itis not positively proved that “ignorance 
is bliss” and that «tis folly to be wise,” and 
it is supposed that there are occasionally to 
be met with, some individuals who have 
not put this subject to the test of actual ex- 
periment; some that would not be made 
miserable by the loss of a-tittle of their ig- 
norance, valuable as they consider it. In 
some parts of our country, learning has been 
cultivated much more than it would be 


i likely to be here, even if no opposition were 


made to it; and no great disadvantages from 
it have ever been complained of; on the con- 
trary, the more generally its effects are ex- 
perienced, the more it is esteemed and cher- 
ished. 





It may therefore. be considered as a per- 
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fectly safe course for us to endeavor to re-| 


vive our College, public library, and other 
literary and scientifick institutions; and even 
our Legislators may go the length of doing 
something for their encouragement without 
the fear of wasting the publick mon: ; 
thereby, in idle and unprofitable schemes. 


We are very anxious to adopt the po- 
licy of New York, as respects internal im- 
provement; but we seem to look only to the 
end that is accomplished, not the means by 
which it was done. It is not generally taken 
into consideration that literary institutions 
received there an unprecedented support 
and encouragement from the legislature; 
that the general diffusion of learning and the 
respect paid to those who pursued it, awa- 
kened the people to a sense of their own 
interest; and that the admirers and patrons 
of ignorance under pretence of economy, 
and a wish to save the people’s money, ridi- 
culed and opposed every publick measure 
thathas since been carried into effect, and 
proved so highly beneficial, and that they 
called the grand canal a “big ditch” in 


which the people’s money was to be sunk to 
no purpose, 


* * % ~ * * 
* * ™ * * * 
+ * + %- * x 
* * x - * * 


There is a piece of information which 
appears to have been too long withheht 
from that numerous class of writers consist- 
ing of the imitators of distinguished authors, 
viz: that the merits and not the faults of 
those authors are the sources of their ce- 
lebrity. From a want of the knowledge of 
this fact, not only a great deal of labour 
has been’ lost; but there has also been a 
great deal of undeserved censure cast upon 
us as a nation. The neglect of native tal- 
ent and genius in America, has been x 
standing theme of reproach. It appears to 
be very common for undisciplined, inexpe- 
rienced youth, with more vanity than dis- 
cretion,—upon reading a popular work, to 
flatter themselves that they can write as 
well or better, and acquire as great fame 
as its author. When this modest idea is 
followed by the production of a boek, in 
which all those faults that are forgiven in the 
model, are imitated and enlarged; the beau- 
ties which induced us to forgive them are 
entirely unperceived, and nothing but the 
‘presumptucusness of araw conceited novice 
displayed; the fate of the work is general- 
ty neglect and contempt. The real cause 
of this neglect seems to be the last to occws 
#> the mind of the author. The first idea 


that he adopts is that of a general inattention 
to American literature; and he frequently 
spends that time in complaining of the want 
of discernment in his countrymen, which if 
spent in disciplining his own mind and ac- 
quiring knowledge and taste, would advance 
him rapidly towards the point which he 
supposed himself to have gained without 
trouble or labour. It is not true that real 
talents when united with judgment and dis- 
cretion have been often neglected in Amer- 
ica, (some instances may have occurred, but 
they are rare) we have neglected a great 
many sickly sentimental authors, and many 
coxcombs who mistook the inflation of pre- 
sumptuous hopes for the inspiration of the 
|muses. But such talents as could be made 
useful and add to the reputation and hap- 
piness of our country—the only kind of 
talents that we ought to patronize, have 
seldom failed of being duly appreciated, un- 
less through the fault of their possessors. 
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EXTRACTS FROM PROFESSOR GRISCOM’S 


« YEAR IN EUROPE.” 


Tue question of the authorship of the 
Waverly Novels has excited so much inter- 
est, that the following extract willbe grat- 
ifying to most readers, as there are few 
who have not had their curiosity excited in 
a greater or less degree upon that subject. 
The latter part of the first extract discloses 
one of those secrets in authorship, of which 
few of the admirers of those candid works, 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, in 
this country, are aware. 


“Walter Scott and his writings hold a pro- 
minent rank, in the public consideration, and 
furnish an almost certain topic, in every li- 
terary coterie. There is very little hesita- 
tion any where, in giving him the entire cre- 
dit of Waverly and all its congeners. It is 
well known that he bargains with the prin- 
ter, for the copy, receives the money, and 
examines the proof sheets. One of my A- 
merican acquaintance was informed by the 
chief bookseller, that he himself had paid 
him more than £55,000 for the Waverly 
and other productions, and he knew that he 
had received at least £15,000 from other 
publishers. His office of clerk is worth 
£1200 per annum; and in addition to this 
good fortune, an uncle of his wife died lately 
in the East Indies, and left her about 
£25,000. The difficulty which every body 
is under, ofassigning any reasonable motive 
tor his refusing to avow himself as the au- 
thor, hasled to the surmise that his brother, 
Thomas Scott, who resides in Canada, may 
be the real author. This brother, when a 
pupil of the high school, was distinguished 
by his readiness, and his turn for satire. His 
wife also, who is said to be exceedingly cle- 
ver, is believed by some to have had no in- 
considerable share in these productions. 





She came from Galloway, that part of Scot- 





land whose local manners have been so won- 
derfully depicted in Guy Mannering, and is 
known to be conversant with the habits of 
the country. But the main current of pub- 
ic, and I may say, of enlightened opinion, is 
in favor of the clerk of the sessions, notwith- 
standing that he is known, himself, to have 
written the review of the Tales of my Land- 
lord, inthe Edinburgh Keview. But this is 
by no means a solitary instance’ of authors 
having reviewed their own works, in that 
very popular journal. There can be no ob- 
jection to this, if reviews, as is now the fash- 
ion, are to be mere political essays, with 
only a very slight notice of the author, 
whom they use for littlemore than a caption. 
But as the channel of fair and candid criti- 
cism, it is surely preposterous to allow a man 
thus to pass judgement on himself. | donot 
mean to assert this has often beendone, eith- 
er in the Quarterly or Edinburgh Review; 
but that it is occasionally permitted, | have 
good authority for believing.”"—p. 355. 


STEAM WAGON, 


“The most novel and singular application 
of steam, which | have yet observed, is in 
the transportation of coal from the mine to 
the borders of the town, upon an iron rail- 
way, by means ofasteam wagon. The shaft 
of the mine is on the top ofa hill about two 
miles from Leeds. The loaded wagons, in 
descending the hill, to its base, draw the emp- 
ty ones, by means of chains and puliies, to 
the top. From the foot of the hill a levei 
road has been made to the place of discharge 
near the town, on which an iron rail-way 
has been constructed. The steam wagon is 
about ten feet long, and contains a high 
pressure engine, with its fire-place, chimney, 
boilers, &c. The engine has two pistons, 
which turn a cog-wheel, fixed between the 
two near wheels of the carriage. ‘his cog, 
or ratchet wheel, runs upon a toothed rail- 
way, adapted to it on that side of the road. 
This toothed rail is outside of that on which 
the wagon wheels move, but is cast with it 
into one piece. The rails consist of pieces 
of iron, about three feet long, nicely adjus- 
ted to each other. Twentyfive loaded wa- 
gons, each containing one and a quarter tons 
of coal, were, on this occasion, attached, one 
after another, to the steam wagon, and drawn 
with ease, and with no inconsiderable velo- 
city. The coal wagons, together with their 
charge, weighed each three and a half tons, 
so that the whole weight drawn by the steam 
wagon was eighty-seven and a half tons.— 
Occasionally, thirty or more loaded wagons 
are put in motion, amounting to at least one 
hundred tons. Eachloaded wagon is push- 
ed, at the extremity of the rail road, on a 
bridge, throngh an opening in which the 
coal is discharged into the carts, which con- 
vey it to the places where it is wanted. 


This new and extraordinary mode of con- 
veying goods by land,demonstrates, as forci- 
bly, perhaps as the application of steam to 
navigation, the vast importance of this power 
in promoting the useful arts, and increasing 
the products of human industry. Who be- 
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offer to facilitate the means of my seeing the 
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ae 
side the Marquis of Worcester, could have 
conjectured, one hundred years ago, that 
coal itself would ever be made the means by 
which this material, now so essential to the 
prosperity of England, should be raised 
from its profoundest subterranean reposito- 
ries to the surface of the earth, and thence 
conveyed either by land or water, as occa- 
sion requires, to the busy manufactory, and 
there to be employed asa substitute for hu- 
man labour!”—p. 288. 

UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN, 


“Having a letter for Professor Brugmans, 
of the university ofthis town, I called at his 


University early in the morning. 


30th. At half past eight, | met the pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, (Eckama,) at his room, 
in the University. The collection of instru- 
ments is not so good as in many other places, 
but the halls of observation are finely adap- 
ted toan extensive and satisfactory view of 
the whole hemisphere. They consist of 
three rooms, one above another, the upper- 
most surmounted by a circular roof which 
turns on an axis. On the top of the Univer- 
sity isa large platform, paved with stone, 
from which an open view is obtained of the 
entire horizon. The observatory contains 
several large telescopes. 


Professor Sandiford met me at the anato- 
mical reom, and opened, for my inspection, 
an exceedingly rich and valuable cabinet of 
preparations. Those of the finer membranes 
and integuments, are from the hands of Al- 
binus, and were prepared for the purpose 
of illustrating his great work. Finer speci- 
mens of anatomical skill, cannot, perhaps, 
any where be found. This cabinet also con- 
tains anumber of preparations of compara- 
tive anatomy, and a great variety of diseases 
ofthe bones. The sku.ls are very nuime- 
rous. The theatre is circular, witha table 
inthe centre. They have no wax figures, 
except those of the brain. Under such dis- 
tinguished professors as Albinus, and De 


Pauw, it is not surprising that this theatre | they have liiddown,are very fallacious; tho’ 


should have been the resort of students, from 
all parts of Europe- Professor Sandiford, 
is a successor worthy of those great men.— 
His address is very pleasing to a stranger, 
and his manners, in this iaterview, were 
marked with the greatest urbanity. The 
professorships of natural history. (including 
botany, zoology, and mineralogy,) and che- 
mistry, are concentrated in Dr Brugmans. 
The museum of natural history, is exceeding- 
ly valuable, and very extensive, in all its de- 
partments. In the zoological cabinets, are 
two fine specimens of the Hippopotamus; a 
Jarge anda smallone. The ornithology is 
in fine order; every bird being placed on a 
-neatly turned wooden pin, which is painted 
white. The fish are numerous; among them 


is a great number of large turtles, one of] the man, is the figure of a butterfly, in the 
which is nearly equal in size, to that in Scud- 
It is of the same 
In reptiles, in- 


der’s museum. New York. 
species, Testudo Correacea. 


sects, shells, and zoophites, this museum al- 





so abounds. The minerals are uncommonly 
rich, in malachites, and inamber. This ex- 
tensive and very valuable collection of natu- 
ral history, has been greatly improved by 
professor Brugman’s own researches in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. The cabinet of na- 
tural philosophy, was shown me by professor 
Van Der Eyk, who is at the head of that 
course of instruction. Neither the lecture 
room, nor the apparatus, appear to have un- 
dergone much alteration, since the time of | 
S’Gravesand and Muschenbreeck, whose use- 
ful career of science, gave a distinguished 
elevation to this department of the Leyden 
university. The air pump, used by the lat- 
ter,is still ingoodorder. It was gratifying 
to see the name of Franklin, conspicuous | 
among the electrical apparatus, in the very | 
place where the bottle was discovered, which 
under the impulse of his genius, gave such 
an extension to this branch of knowledge. 
Dr. Brugmans conducted to his laborato- 
ry, where I had the pleasure of seeing the | 
furnaces, alembics, and other instruments of 
the great Boerhave, and of standing on the 
very spot, whence he delivered his learned 
instructions, to audiences assembled from al- 
most every portion of the civilized globe. 
The lecture room is not large, butit is kept 
in good order. The botanic garden is ad- 
jacent to the university. It is situated on 
the borders of the Rhine, and contains five 
er six acres of ground, and ‘about 6900 
plants. It is under the care of professor 
Brugmans, and does much credit to his taste. 
After completing our waik through the gar- 
den, he modestly informed me, that he had 
a private collection of natural history, pre- 
pared by himself, which he would willingly 
show me, if my inclination and time would 
induce me to see it. I gladly accepted the 
offer, and he took me into his own house, and 
introduced me into a suite of rooms, con- 
taining a museum of comparative anatomy, 
the variety was very extensive, especially 
in skulls. In relation to the theory of Gall 
and Spurzheim, professer B. expressed an 
unfavorable opinion. He thinks the rules 


their system includes many valuable truths. 
A fie collection of shells, a good Hortus) 
Siccus, and several Egyptian mummies, are | 
in this interesting cabinet. The mummies 
are in excellent preservation. On the box, 
or coffin of one of them, was a variety of 
hieroglyphics, among which,was one repre- 
sentation, to which professor B. directed my 
attention, as demonstrating, in his opinion, 
that the ancient Egyptians believed in the 
immortality, or future existence of the soul. 
In the middle of the group, is the body of a 
dead man,stretched upon a table. A figure 
is standing by, in the image of death, but 
with the head of a dog. ‘This he considered 
as denoting vigilance, of which the dog’s 
head is the emblem. Just over the head of 


act of ascending, the head of which has a 
human form. This appears to be clearly 
emblematical of the flight of the spirit, as 
an existence distinct from the body.—p. 167. 








PARRY’S VOYAGE. 
In our last, a notice was given, that the 


journal of Capt. Parry’s voyage was to be 


republished in London, last month. The 
work will most probably be reprinted in 
this country, but several months must elapse 
before it will make its appearance. As 
our readers may have a curiosity to 
know some of the promiment points in the 
history of that expedition, we have select- 
ed from an account originally furnished by 
the London Literary Gazette, what may be 
considered its most interesting passages. 
The Fury and Hecla, sailed from Eng- 
land in 1821, and passed up Hudson’s 
straits, keeping nearthe landon the south, 
and exploring the coast towards Repulse 
Bay. The furthest west, which they at- 
tained was 86° of longitude, and the high- 
est latitude only 69° 48’ N; and they fi- 
nally brought up for winter quarters ata 
small isle, which they named Winter Island, 
in Be 53' W. longitute, and latitude 66° 
li N. By inspecting the common maps, 
it will be seen that they are very faulty in 
laying down land and water in this direc- 
tion; though the later and best charts, are 
somewhat more correct. The globe and 
chart makers, willhave very little trouble 
however, in laying down the discoveries of 
the present voyage. The chief part of the 
summer of 1821, was employed in examin- 
ing Repulse Bay, and some inlets to the 
Eastward of it, through some or other of 
which they hoped to find a passage into the 
Polar Sea. In this they were disappointed, 
for all the openings they discovered, were 
only deep inlets which ran into the conti- 
neat of America, While thus occapied, 
early in October, the Sea began to freeze, 
and on the 8th of that month, the ships 
were laid up for winter, in the situation 
noted above. Here, at Winter Island, the 
Expedition was frozen up from the 8th of 
October 1821, tothe 2d July 1822. The 
vessels were within two or three hundred 
paces ofeach other; and occupations and 
amusements similar to those practiced in the 
preceding voyage were resorted to, These 
amusements our readers are perhaps aware, 
consisted principally in the performance of 
plays, and in the publishing of a manuscript 
newspaper. 

One of the principal events to be noticed 
jin this period, was the beneficial effects 
| produced by heating the ships with currents 
\of warm air, These were directed to eve- 
‘ry requisite part, by means of metallic 
tubes, and so well did the contrivance an- 
swer its purpose, that the lowest tempera- 
ture experienced during the winter was 35° 
below zi but this was not near so difficult 
to endure, nor so inconvenient as the cold 
in Capt. Parry’s first voyage, nor indeed, as 
that felt in the northera stations of the 
Hudson bay traders. 


| 
| 














one morning in the beginning of February, 
they were surprised by the appearance of 
persons moving to and fro. This was a 
tribe of about 50 Esquimaux,who were erec- 
ting their snow huts and taking up their 
residence, at a short distance from the ves- 
sels. At first it was hoped this might be 
Capt. Franklin’s expedition, but the hope 
quickly vanished; and the settlers were 
found to be one of those wandering hordes, 
which roam along the shore in search of food, 
and make their habitations wherever it can 
be obtained in sufficient quantity. The 
great dependence of these people on the 
produce of the Sea for their sustenance, ne- 
cessarily confines their migrations to the 
coasts, and except hastily travelling in any 
journey occasionally, it may be presumed 
from their habits, thatthey never establish 
‘themselves ten miles from the waters edge. 
Thus it is inferred that all the interior garts 
are uninhabited. The intercourse ofthe 
voyagers with their new and singular neigh- 
hours afforded them much amusement dur- 
ing the remainder of the winter; as, never 


having seen Europeans before, their man-j; 


ners and customs were quite original. The} 


May, and put anend to their intimacy. 


In the season of 1823, the vessels having! 
steered along the coast to the North, pene-| 


trated only to the longitude of 82° 50' and) 


latitude, 69° 40’; and after exploring sever- 
al inlets, they were finally moored for their 





second winter, about a mile apart, in longi-} 


Here close to another small isle, they re- 
mained from the twenty-fourth September 
1822, to the 8th oflast August. They had 
latterly entered a strait leading to the 
westward. From the accounts of the Es- 
quimaux and their own observations, they 
had every reason to believe that this strait| 
separated all the land to the Northward 
from the continent of America. After get- 
ting about 15 miles within the entrance of 
it, they were however stopped by the ice, 
but from the persuasion that they were in 
the right channel for getting to the west- 
ward, they remained there for nearly a 
month in daily expectation that the ice 
would break up. In this last hope they 
were again, quite disappointed; and on the 
19th of Sept. the Sea having begun to freeze 
they left the straits; and laid the ships up 
in winter quarters near the small island, al- 
luded to, and called by the Esquimaux Ig- 
toolik. 

From: these data, it is evident the expe- 
dition has failed in its leading objects. In 
short any annual whale ship, might do as 
much, as it has been able with all its perse- 
verance to accomplish, and it is apprehend- 
ed that few or no lights can be thrown by it 


| to think, that even after death it may be 
tude 81° 44’ W. and latitude 69° 21' N.| 
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were raised by the former voyage. The 
magnetic pole was not crossed; and it is cu- 
rious to state, that all the electrical appear- 
ances, lights, halos, meteors, &c. were seen 
to the south. 

In the second winter of the Expedition in 
these Arctic regions, a more numerous tribe 
of Esquimaux, about 150, and including the 
visitors of the preceding year settled near} 
the ships and were in daily intercourse with | 
them. These are some of the principal 
observations made on this singular people. 

They are represented as being peaceable 
and good natured; not stupid, but not emi- 
nent for feeling or intelligence. The first 
tribe lived together on terms of perfect li- 
berty and equality: in the second there was 
an Angekok or conjurer who exercised a 
certain degree of influence and authority. 
There are no signs of the worship of a Su- 
preme Being among them, and they do not | 
appear to have a perfect idea of one; nor! 


have they apparently any religious rites at'/their classing them with the Indians and 


An Esquimaux be- | Dogs, that they have no very exalted idea 


marriages or burials. 


for seats and beds. 


The houses are with- 
out any artificial warmth, except whut is 
produced by a kind of oil lamp in which 
they used pieces ofdry moss for wicks. 

In the beginning of their intercourse the 
Esquimaux were somewhat reserved and 
shy of communicating their opinions; but as 
their reserve wore off, they divulged a num- 
ber of interesting particulars. ‘The women 
were in general, less secret than the men. 

They say that their race originally sprung 
from a beneficent female spirit; and tha 
from another wicked female spirit, are de- 
scended the other three animals that inha- 
bit the earth, namely the Itkakt or Indians; 
the Cablune or Europeans; and (after long 
hesitation before they would express it) the 
Dogs which they drive! The Itkali they 
abhor and speak of as murderers who never 
spere their tribes. Ofthe Cablunal, they 
had only heard by report, never having 
seen a European till they encountered those 





in the Fury and Hecla; but it is clear from 


speaks his wife while she is yet a child, and | of their virtues. 


when she is of marriagable age, she is 
‘brought to him and there is a feast on the | maux, they are unacquainted, but to call 


‘occasion. Their funerals are equally simple;' themselves Enuee. 
_ snow begun to melt about the beginning of 


With their own appellation of Esqui- 


The other name is un- 


if in winter, the corpse is merely covered | derstood to be a term of reproach, meaning 


over with snow, if in summer, a shallow || «eaters of raw flesh.” 
. . . . ' ‘: 
trench is dug where it is deposited, and two |; 


or three flat stones at top complete the sep- 
ulchre. 


They are carefal not fo let any stones or 
weighty matter rest on the body; and seem 


sensible to the oppression. They appeared 
to have some crude notions of a future state; 
but all their ideas on these matters were! 
so blended with superstition, that they hard-| 
ly deserve to be mentioned. 


Their snow-houses are curiously shaped 
and constructed, resembling three immense 
bee-hives grouped together, and entered 
through one passage, by all the three fa- 
milies to whom they yield anabode. A tre- 
foil affords a tolerable idea of them. They 
are about 9 feet in diameter and 7 or 8 feet 
in height. The passage is about 20 feet 
in length, and so low, that one must creep 
along nearly on all fours, in order to reach 
the hut. This is ingeniously intended to 
exclude the cold air, which it does effectu- 
ally, though widened in parts, for lodging 
the dogs that belong to the several house- 
holds, and which are stationed in the last 
sort of anti-chamber, before the entrances 
turn off to the right and left for the two 
nearest huts. The huts themselves are 
made entirely of square blocks of solid snow, 
with a large key block at the top of the ro- 
tunda. The window is a piece of flat trans- 
parentice. Round the interior runs a seat 
of the same material as the walls, upon 





It may be observed, 
that the name is correctly applied; as the 
men eat flesh in a raw state; the women al- 
most universally subject it to the operation 
of cooking. 


From the length of time during which the 
natives were daily with them, different 
persons attached to the expedition, formed 
a tolerably copious vecabulary of their 
language. Some of the journals contain 
upwards of five hundred words. Their 
knowledge of figures is very limited, five 
and ten, being their most obvious enumera- 
tions. When they wish to express the for- 
mer, one hand is held up; the latter, of 
course requires both: but when the sum ex- 
ceeds that number, an Esquimaux calls on 
his neighbour to help him out, by holding 
up one or two hands, as occasion requires. 
There is related a whimsical anecdote con- 
nected with this sort of dumb show. An 
officer was conversing with a native alone, 
who wanted to make the large and unusu- 
al sign of thirty. Heheld up both hands, 
and was then sadly puzzled how te go fur- 
ther. It never occurred to him, to break 
off and repeat the signalin any way; but he 
at length happily struck upon ten more, by 
getting the officer to raise his digitals. Here 
were twenty; but the ten to be added was 
the pons asinorum of Esquimaux numerals! 
The difficulty seemed insuperable, but again 
his genius befriended the calculator; he held 
up one of his feet—twenty-five! What was 
now to be done? Like one of the wise men 





which the skins of the animals are thrown 


of Gotham, our clever native tried to hold 
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up the other foot at the same time, and his 
efforts to raise all his limbs simultaneously, 
were the most ludicrous that can be imagin- 
ed. Butit could not be managed: and it was 


the proposed number was finally expressed 
by the four hands and one foot of each of 
the conversing parties. 

On leaving the Esquimaux, some muskets 
of small worth were given to them; and 
one native and his wife were willing to 
have gone to England, but the trouble and 
uncertainty of restoring them to their own 
country, prevented the voyage. An axe, 
and still better, a saw would console them 
for any disappointment. 

Capt. Parry bore home with him, many 
curious articles of Esquimaux ingenuity, be- 
sides numerous specimens, illustrating the 
Natura! history of the regions he visited. + 
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THE CAUSE OF THE GREEKS. 


Tue only struggle for freedom that is 
now making in Europe,—ihat of the Greeks 
— is of a character so interesting, from the 
sufferings, the former fame, and the ex- 
traordinary efforts of this people, that a 
general enthusiasm in their behalf seems 
to be felt throughout the United States; and 
it is pleasing tosee that it has lately begun 
to exhibit itself in efforts for their assist- 
ance. The desire to do something in aid 
of this sacred cause is felt as strongly in 
our city as in any part of the Union, And 
with a view of affording this desire the 
means of gratification, in all classes of our 
citizens, the Euterpeian Society of Cincin- 
nati, have determined on giving a Concert, 
as will be seen below; of which the pro- 
ceeds will be transmitted to New-York, to 
be added to the sums collecting there for 
this laudable cause. The attractions offered 
by the music o€ the society, and the address 
which will be delivered on the occasion by 
Gen. Harrison, would be sufficient at any 
time to draw a numerous audience; but the 
additional consideration of the purpose to 
which the proceeds will be applied, must 
undoubtedly collect together on the occa- 
sion allthe inhabitants of our city, whose 
attendance is not prevented by imperious 
circumstances, 

en 

At a special meeting of the Eurerreian 
Society, held at Concert Hall, on Monday 
the 12th inst. the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Duly appreciating, incommon with our 
fellow-citizens of the Atlantic cities, the 
blessings of republican institutions, and anx- 


-be adopted in those countries whose inhabi- 


our nation has given to the world may soon 


tants have been for ages the subjects of ty- 
rannical governments, we feel the pre- 
vailing impulse of the American people at 
the bold and glorious struggle of the Greeks 
for emancipation: The history oftheir con- 
test shows that the spirit of ancient Greece 


thing will prevent the achievement of their 
independence, but the want of arms and mo- 
ney. Influenced by these considerations, 
we deem ita duty to aid this oppressed 
people in their efforts for freedom: there- 
fore, ‘ 
Resoeved, That a publick CONCERT, by 
|this Society, be given on the 23d inst. at 
; and that the proceeds ofthe same 
be appropriated to assist the Greeks. 
Resolved, That seven members of the So- 
ciety, viz. Thos. Clark, John P. Foote, John 
Coombs, Charles Doane, John Winter, Jo- 
siah Warren and J. Lea, be 2 committee to 
make all necessary preparations for the 
Concert; and to receive and transmit the 
money which may be obtained from the 
same to the Treasurer of the Greek Fund 
in the city of New-York. 
Resolved, That the price of tickets of ad- 
mission to the Concert shall be fifty cents. 
Resolved, That the above preamble and 
resolutions be published in all the newspa- 
pers printed in Cincinnati. 
D. T. DISNEY, Secretary. 
The Commitiee of Arrangement have 
obtained from the Trustees the use of the 
First Presbyterian Church; and have also 
the pleasure of stating that Gen. W. H. Har- 
nison will deliver an address on the occa- 
sion, previous to the performance. 
THOS. CLARK, 
In behalf of the Committee. 
Tickets may be had at the Book Stores 
of Messrs. J. P. Foote, W. H. Woodward, 
T. Reddish, and G. Charters. 


N. B. Although by an article in the con- 
stitution of the Euterpeian Society, the mem- 
bers are prohibited from selling tickets 
under the penality of expulsion, yet as the 
money which may be received from the 
proposed Concert, will no way benefit the 
Society, it is considered that the spirit and 
object of this article is not violated by the 
foregoing measures. D. T. D. 
— — 

THE SAGES. 

Asour the beginning of the sixth century 
before Christ, when learning was not gen- 
erally diffused even among the limited po- 
pulation of Greece—and when the learn- 
ing of those most distinguished for acquire- 
ments was such, as at this day, would 
procure them no respect over what strong 
common sense will every where command,— 
a few persons endowed with that most val- 











ious also that the political example which 


— 

learning is no ornament, acquired the dis- 
tinguished appellation of Sages. This title 
has by pre-eminence been continued in mo- 
dern times, rather because it had come down 
to us with their names, than from any close 
examination and consequent acknowledge- 
ment of its propriety. 

Among their contemporaries, they were 


still exists in her descendants, and that no- | distinguished for that rigid and severe vir- 


tue, which was considered by the ancients 
as constituting the highest merit. They 
devoted themselves mainly to the study of 
man, as he is, and should be—aiming to as- 
certain how he could be best instructed 
and governed. They collected a small 
number of truths in morals and politics, and 
embraced them in maxims sufficiently clear 
to be seized at the first glance, and suffi- 
ciently precise to be, or appear profound. 
Each of them, chose one, which was in a 
manner, his motto and the rule 6f his con- 
duct. Itappears from ancient monuments 
that the sages had their hieroglyphical fig- 
ures, by which they were distinguished. 
These figures had in each instance a _refer- 
ence to their principal favorite moral maxim. 
Soton, the most illustrious of them all, 
has a death’s head forhis attribute, because 
according to the saying of this philosopher, 
it was necessary to wait till a person should 
be dead to determine whether he had been 
happy—many medals represent him with a 
term or limit, because his philosophy tended 
to make us understand how we should con- 
sider the end of all things. 

Cuiro, who chose that immortal maxim, 
“know thyself,” holds a mirror; an emblem 
of a most useful lesson. What, indeed can 
be of more importance to us, than to be 
taught to know ourselves. 

CieosuLus, holdsa balance,—a symbol 
which warns us that we should always 
wéigh and consider our actions, to avoid 
falling into any excess, 

To Pertanper, who made up for his bad” 
actions, by having uttered more good max- 
ims than any other sage of his time, has 
been given the plant called pennyroyal, with 
these words: moderate thyself; because ac- 
cording to the naturalists, this plant has 
great efficacy in appeasing wrath. 

Bias, is represented with a small net at 
his side, and a bird enclo «din a cage; an 
emblem which makes us understand,that we 
must answer no person. According to the 
‘morals of this sage, we should hardly an- 
swer ourselves, 

Pirracus, has one finger on his mouth; 
|the maxim ofthis philosopher was, that in 
| order not to betray ourselves it is necessary 
to learn the art of silence. We may also 
see him holding a branch of cockle,the grain 
of which is small and black,—with these 
words, Ne quid nimis—avoid excess, or lite- 
rally, in any thing not too much; because this 
grain taken moderately preserves health, 








uable of all qualities, and without which, 





whereas taken with excess it empoisons jf. 
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Tuaces, has a siagular attribute; it isa 
Sardinian mounted on a mule. Some have 
pretended to mark by this hieroglyphic, 
which is now too obscure to be intelligible, 
the abundance of bad things; because the 
inhabitants of Sardinia passed for merchants 
and the mules, which were found there in 
great numbers, were very bad. 

VARRO, 
—f—— 
FATE OF BOOKS. 

Tene are 1000 new books published per 
annum in Great Britain, on 600 of which 
there is a commercial loss, on 200 no gain, 
on 100 a trifling gain, and only on 100 any 
considerable profit. Seven hundred and 
fifty are forgotten within the year, other 
160 in two years, other 150 in three years, 
nor more than 50 survive seven years, and 
scarcely 10 are thought of after twenty 
years. Of the 50,000 books published in 
the 17th century, not 50 are now in estima- 
tion. 
18th century, not more than 3000 are con- 
sidered worth re-printing; and not more 
than 500 are sought after in 1823. Since 
the first writings, 1400 years before Christ, 
i, e. in 32 centuries, oniy about 500 works 
of writers of all nations have sustained 
themselves against the devouring influence 
of Time,—.Atheneum. 

—~e— 
BOOK SELLING IN LONDON. 


And of the 80,000 published in the} 


Lavy Morean, has a new work in the, 
press, for which her journey to Italy furnish-| 
ed the materials. 

Mr. Marurin is writing a novel, founded | 
on the events of the early part of the 17th! 
century. 

W. W. Woopwarp, of Philadelphia, has’ 
issued proposals for stereotyping Scotts Fa-| 
mily Bible, in 5 volumes, quarto. 

Tue English translation of Gesenius’ He- 
brew Lexicon, by Mr. Gibbs of Andover 
Mass, was to be ready for delivery on the 
1st. inst. 

Tue “Elements of Medical Jurispru- 
dence,” by Dr. T. R. Beck, of Albany, Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine, and} 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in the! 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, of the| 
Western District of the state of New-York, | 
has lately been published. The work is in 





| 
| 





| 


two volumes 8vo. and forms the most com- 
prehensive treatise extant on its subject —| 
Ht is the fruit of indefatigable investigation, | 
pursued for several years past, in the course! 
of which the learned and able author was) 
furnished from abroad with the best attain-| 
able aids for the thorough execution of his) 
task. We have no doubt, that the Europe-| 








an critics will give him, and his country,| 
credit for having produced, in this instance, | 


the fullest and most instructive exposition of | 


knowledge. 





Tne sales of the House of Loneman & Co. 


an extensive and very important branch of | 
Dr. Beck remarks, in his pre-|| 
face, that although the work is designed | 


specimen of a superb green coior, which 
within a few years has acquired much repu- 
tation in commerce, and the secret of which 
is known only to a colour manufacturer at 
Schweinfurt. Braconnoteasily discovered, 
by analysis that it consisted of arsenical 
acid, deutoxide of hydrated copper, and 
acetic acid ; thus approaching in its compo- 
sition to Scheele’s green. But this skilful 
chemist found it not so easy to recombine 
the materials so as to equal the Schweinfurt 
colour. After persevering efforts, he at 
length succeeded. The process which he 
adopted, is, 1st. to dissolve in a small quan- 
tity of warm water, six parts of sulphate of 
copper; 2nd to boil eight parts of oxide of 
arsenic with eight parts of potash of com- 
merce in water until no more carbonic acid 
is disengaged; 3d, mix this solution while 
hot and concentrated, by a little at a time, 
with the former; continually stirring it un- 
til effervescence ceases. Care must be ta- 
ken not to add the arsenite of potash in ex- 
cess. An abundant precipitate is formed of 
a dirty yellow colour: 4th, add acetic acid, 
(about three parts) or such a quantity that 
there may be aslight excess of it sensible 
by its odour after the mixture; by degrees 
the precipitate diminishes in volume, and 
at the end of a few hours there is sponta- 
neously deposited a powder of a slightly 
crystalline texture and of a very beautiful 
green: 5th, separate the supernatant liquor, 
(which by remaining too longon the colour, 


says professor Griscom, amount to five mill-|| primarily for the ‘benefit of Physicians, it! might deposit oxide of arsenic, which would 
ion of volumes in the year; they employ||may be found useful to the gentlemen of render it pale,) and then treat the colored 

the Ban. We should suppose, from even | deposite witha large quantity of boiling wa- 
a slight examination of its contents, that it) ter, to remove the last portions of arseni¢ 
might be said to be equally useful to the lat-|| which are not held in combination. 


sixty clerks, pay £5500——$24000 for ad-' 


vertisements, and give constant employ-| 


ment to 250 printers and book binders.— 
The number of monthly publications sent 
from Paternoster Row and it’s vicinity, a- 
mount to fifty or sixty thousand. ‘The bu- 
siness of printing and selling books in Lon- 


ter, and in fact indispensable for both. The 


It is better (Braconnot observes,) to 


author adds—In many instances a legal’ make use of an arsenite of potash, well sa- 





decision depends on the testimony of medi-|| tyrated with arsenic. 


cal witnesses, and it may prove not only a) 


don, is supposed to furnish employment to|| matter of satisfaction, but even a solid gain 


2000 persons. 
LITERARY 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 


A new translation of Silius Italicus, is 
about to be published by subscription in 
Baltimore. It isthe work of the late Mr. 
Chase, (father of Judge Chase,) who was a 
man of extensive classical knowledge and 
general talents. 








A new novel by Miss Porter, author of cal Police—a matter of great interest for so- 
. ’ 


Thaddeus of Warsaw, &c. will soon appear; 


it is entitled “Duke Christian of Luneberg, 


or traditions from the Hartz.”—3 vols. 


Mr. Sovrtuey, is said to be writing the 





life of George Fox, the celebrated founder 


of the society of Friends, 


The talents of 


Mr. Southey in this department of litera- 
ture have heen so fully displayed and ac- 


to the cause of justice, to be enabled to com- 





i It is true, that, part 
of the arsenious acid remains in the mother 
waters, but this may serve for the prepara- 
tion of Scheele’s green, which is commonly 


| pare oral opinions, with the prevailing doc-|| employed for paper of an inferior quality. 
| trines of the profession. Of such importance || jt seems to me that when we added to the 
‘is the subject of Medical Jurisprudence at) mixture a small quantity of this green, it 


| present considered, that in the latest work favored the production of the superior co- 
|which has been published in England on it,'| jour, somewhat in the same manner as a 
|an eminent barrister ( Fonblangue ) has been | .ajine solution. 

\associated with a no less eminent practition- | 


er( Paris.” ) preceeding method were judged by seve- 


r. Beck proposes, should his present} ively t thot 
publication find favour with the country, to| le na to be maps Hvely then that of 


offer, at no distant period, another, on Medi-| 


The colors which we obtained by the 








ciety in general. His materials have been| SUMMARY, 

already collected, and as the success of his| : 
«Elements of Medical Jurisprudence” ap-|| Russia and Hottanp, are both adopting 
pears to us to be certain, we may count up-||the policy of giving encouragement to their 
on the speedy accomplishment of his lauda- | own manufactures, instead of those of the 
ble design.— Walsh. British, which they have hitherto greatly 


, favoured. 
FROM SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL. 
A superior Green Dye.—M. Noel who 








In France, manufactures which had been 


knowledged, that there can be no doubt of||hasa fine manufactory of paper hangings at somewhat checked by the war with Spain, 
Nancy, put into the hands of H. Braconnot a!lare rapidly advancing. 


the interesting character of the work. 
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Of the sum total, New" 
Spain in consequence of the new order of} York paid 9,958,149 01; Philadelphia, 3,- 
things. The latest accounts from that coun-'| 594,624 43; Boston, 4,587,726 01; Balti- 
try, give us reason to believe, that the in-|| more, 1,256,147 69; Norfolk, 151,352 59; 
tended expedition against South America, ||Charleston, 786,392 93; Savannah, 284, 
has been suspended. Gen. Mina, was to|| 262 72; New-Orleans, 904,791 14. 
embark onthe 7th Nov. at Barcelona for Interest on Public Debt—The amount of 
Gibralter, and from thence proceed to Eng-||interest receivable on the public debt, dur- 
land. ing the year 1823, is $5,642,724 95- Of 
Ireland.—A mass of facts has been pub-||thissum $2,444, 583 54 are receivable in 
lished in a variety of forms, going to show || Philadelphia. The amount receivable in 
that the unhappy state of Ireland is mainly ; New-York is $1,338,950 39. At Boston, 
attributable to the manner in which the | $1,178, 357 74. 
church government of that country is ad-| Pennsylvania,—The Philadelphia papers 
ministered, and the following statement may |! state, that a Comet is now visible from 4 to 
help still further to elucidate the subject:—' 6 o’clock in the morning; at 5 o’clock it 
“The entire population of Ireland amounts ; bears a little to north ofeast, at an angle 
to 7 millions,—at the very least 5-6thsof of about 30 degress from the horizon, and 
this number, or about 6 millions, are Catho-| appears to miove with great rapidity. It 
lics. The remaining million must therefore appears to be situated near the two princi- 
include not only the members of the Estab-'; pal stars in the head of the Serpent. It is 
lished church, but the whole body of Protes-_ presumed it is the same which was visible 
tant Dissenters, who are numerous in the in England about two months ago. 
province of Ulster; the members of the es-|| Last week the number of deaths at Phil- 
tablished church cannot therefore exceed ‘adelphia, amounted to 132, of which 82 
500,000, or are 1-14th part of the whole. were adults and 50 were children. In the 


population.—Yet for the clergy of this ict of diseases, it appears that the natural 
«mall yes ; “ _ i — ee the « Small Pox carried off thirty-three—seven- 
whole of Ireland. Mr. Wakefield estima-: teen adults and sixteen children. 
ted the revenue of all Irish Archbishoprics , 
and Bishoprics, at 146,000/. a year; a more | “ee 
correct catiinaae lately rant makes it | Albany Advertiser of Desember 24) may 
185,700/.; the poorest Bishopric is worth be given ofthe great importance of the New- 
7 a . York Canal to the prosperity of the State 
4000/. a year, the richest 15000/. a year. ' —— “i 
But in England, where the duties of the ‘than the fact, that houses in Albany, which 
Bishops are attiienhin several are not) 22¥e heretofore been rented for 75 dollars, 
. ’ 


worth more than from 2000 to 3000/ a year. jare hired with avidity this year far the sum 


In England, with more than half the popv- ‘ of 200 dollare—and bape Ray wy of all 
lation members of the established church, | Kinds has increased et a oimilar 
there are 26 Archbishops and Bishops. In jo. The canal terminates in front of the 
Ireland, with only 500,000 persons belong: | my < —— and a basin is rp Pepe. 
ing tothe establishment, there are twenty! ¥ “a oyeonnlar io ee eo oe ae 
two archbishops and bishops. In Ireland, | 2U" red thousand ¢ ollars. 
there are 1300 beneficed clergymen, and/|| Alabama.—In the Legislature of this State, 
averaging their incomes at 700 to 800/. a|| 2 select committe has been appointed to in- 
year, they will amount to about a million, || quire into the expediency of revising, and 
In the county of Cork, the income of 36 be-|| 8° amending the existing laws, as to protec 
nefices exceeded 40,000/. and a living not|| the persons of debtors from confinement. 

less than 500/. in Ireland, is considered as|} South-Carolina.—The Legislature of this 
very low. The duty of residence is never | State closed their session on Saturday even- 
enforced. Although the Primate of all Ire-|| ing, the 20th ult. The bill to amend an 
land enforced, in the summer of 1807, the act for preventing the pernicious practice 
duty of residence on his clergy, he almost)'of duelling, by imposing additional penal- 
immediately after quitted the Island. The||ties and disqualification, has passed. A res- 
Bishop of Cloyne was long a resident at Bath, |/olution introduced by Mr. Crafts into the 
the late Bishop of Derry resided 20 years) Senate, expressive of the sympathy enter- 








New-York.—A better proof (remarks the}! 


in a foreign country; and during that period | tained by the people of South Carolina, for 


had about 300,000/. remitted to him from 
this See!” 


DOMESTIC. 


The Revenue.—From a statement by the 
‘register of the Treasury, it appears that the 
whole amount of money received during the 
year ending September 30th, 1823, for du- 
ties on imports and tonnage, amounted to 


the Greeks, in their existing struggle for 
liberty, was passed in the Senate, unani- 
mously, and sent to the House for concur- 
rence—where it was laid on the table, 


———————— 
FROM AMERICAN ANECDOTES. 


Indian Hospitality.—-I can give, says Col- 
den, in his history of the five Indian nations, 





$23,932,114 24; the tonnage duties were 


two strong instances of the hospitality of the 


Mohawks, which fell under my own obser- 
vation; and which will show, that they have 
the very same notion of hospitality which 
we find in the ancient poets. When I was 
last in the Mohawk’s country, the sachems 
told me that they had an Englishman among 
their people, a servant who had run away 
from his master in New York. | immedi- 
ately told them they must deliver him up. 
“No,” they answered, “wenever serve any 
man so who puts himself under our protec- 
tion.” On this I insisted on the injury they 
did thereby to his master: they allowed it 
might be an injury, and replied, “though we 
will never deliver him up, we are willing 
to pay the value of the servant to the mas- 
ter.” Another man made his escape from 
the jail in Albany, where he was in prison 
on an execution of debt; the Mohawks re- 
ceived him, and, as they protected him a- 
| gainst the sheriff and his officers, they not 
only paid the debt for him, but gave him 
land over and above sufficient for a good 
farm, whereon he lived when] was last 
there. 


Indian Records. At certain seasons the 
Indians meet to study the meaning, and re- 
new their ideas of strings and belts of wam- 
pum. On such occasions, they sit down a- 
round the place in which they are deposi- 
| ted, and taking out a string or belt, one af- 
| ter another, hand themto every person pre- 
} sent; and in order that they may all com- 
| prehend its meaning, repeat the words pro- 
\ nounced on the delivery, in their whole con- 
jjnexion, By. these means they are enabled 
jto remember the promises reciprocally 
|made; and, as they admit young boys who 
are related to the chiefs, they become early 
acquainted with all their national concerns; 
and thus the contents of their wampum do- 
cuments are transmitted to their posterity. 
The following instance may serve to show 
how well this mode of communication ans- 
wers the purpose of refreshing the me- 
mory ;—A gentleman in Philadelphia, once 
gave an Indian a string of wampum, saying, 
“Iam your friend, and will serve you to 
the utmost of my power.” Forty years after, 
the Indian returned the string, adding, “Bro- 
ther, you gave me this strmg of wampum, 
saying, | am your friend, and will serve you 
to the utmost of my power” “I amnow 
aged, infirm, and poor; do now as you pro- 
mise.” The gentleman honourably redee- 
med his promise, and generously assisted 
the old Indian. 














To Corresronpents.—T he piece signed 
“R.” should have been written in verse; 
elegies in prose, although common ia the 
French language, are not generally ap- 
proved in ours, 

«“M.” will appear in our next. 

The lines by “W.” are not destitue of 
merit, but they have been too hastily writ- 
ten, 
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THE TEMPEST. 


Mild beamed the sun’s departing ray, 
Low sinking in the rosy west; 

Sti}l was the closing hour of day, 
Sacred to silence, peace and rest. 
‘When a poor wanderer, bent with woe, 
O’er the moor travelled, sad and slow. 


By dire misfortune fore’d to roam, 

He rambled on—he knew not where: 
In hopes to reach a tranquil home, 

To find relief from want and care. 
The noon-day of his life was past, 
And age, her mantle o’er him cast. 


He stopt—and lingering on his road, 
Admired the lovely prospect round ; 
Slowly the lonely heath he trod, 
And gazed ; in pleasing thought profound. 
Enraptur’d at the enchanting scene, 
His bosom heaved with joy serene. 


But sudden! low’ring clouds arise, 
And blackening mists the scene deform ; 
Terrific darkness veils the skies, 
Foreboding an impending storm; 
The traveller sees the danger near, 
And shuddering stands, appall’d with fear! 


Now raged the bleak wind o’er the plain, 
The billows bounded on the shore: 
Swift fell the cold and pelting rain, 
And loud the storm began to roar. 
The unhappy wanderer mourued his fate, 
He mourn’d—but ah! alas! too late. 


Wild was the prospect, far and wide! 
And all was dreadful, dark and drear; 

No shepherd’s sheep-pent fold he spied, 
No friendly roof, or shelter near. 

While fiercer still the tempest grew, 

As o’er the lonely heath it flew. 


Yet hope still cheered him on his way, 

“Night soon will fly with its dark shade; 
“Aurora soon will ope the day, 

“And sweep the dew-drops down the glade, 
Soon will the fearful storm be o’er, 

“And soon you'll see the cottage door.” 


But ah! delusive Hope! how vain 
Are all thy fond, enrapturing dreams; 
Loud howled the raging wind ; the rain 
Stil] poured in swift descending streams, 
Before the blast the forest yields; 
Ard shiver’d branches strew the fields, 


At length, worn down with toil and cold, 
The wanderer sunk upon the heath; 

And ere the shepherd loosed his fold, 
His weary eyes were closed in death, 

The last, the dreaded pang is o’er, 

And low he lies, to rise no more. 


Such is life’s journey—’tisa scene, 
Where joy and grief alternate reign; 
Where mix’d emotions intervene, 
@f hope and fear, of bliss and pain. 


And sun-beams dart, and tempests rage; 
In every season, every age, 


As through this wilderness we roam, 
Fond hope may wear her sweetest smile; 
And tell of happier days to come, 
The wearied bosom to beguile, 
But vanished is her soothing power, 
In disappointment’s languid hour. 


Then blest is he, whose hopes sublime, 
Are center’d in the joy of Heaven; 

Calmly adown the stream of time, 
His peaceful bark sha!l then be driven, 

Firm as the adamantine rock, 

His heart shall brave ‘Misfortunes rudest shock. 
November 1804. 


[+o 
THE RAINBOW. 


How fair the rainbow meets the view! 

Far livelier tints, of every hue, 

Than e’er the artist’s pencil drew, 
Are pictur’d there ; 

And form, around the horizon blue, 
An arch in air! 


Vain beauties! for how soon they die! 
How swift they fade along the sky! 
Ere yet they strike the raptur’d eye, 
Their charms are o’er: 
Fleet as the breeze, that passes by, 
And comes no more! 


Such are the flattering visions gay, 
That glitter round life’s opening day ; 
Brighten’d by fancy’s kindling ray, 
Awhile they burn! 
But soon—too soon—they glide away, 
And ne’er return. 
August 13th 1810. 
(cilia 


SELECTED. 


* 


The following striking exhibition of what is too 
often the fate of ‘daring Genius,’ is taken from 
Byron’s Monopy oN SHERIDAN,--as recited in 
Drury Lane Theatre, It isa bold and impassion 
ed burst of feeling, worthy of its source ;—and, 
tho’ written for the meredian of London,—it 
would hardly be necessary to cross the Atlantic, 
in search of those who might have set forth the 
picture. 

But should there be to whom the fatal blight 

Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 

Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 

Jar in the music which was born their own. 

Still let them pause—Ah! little do they know 

That what to them seem’d Vice might be but Wo. 

Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 

Is fix’d for ever to detract or praise ; 

Repose denies bedrequiem to his name, 

And folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 

The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 

Stands sentinel—accuser—jadge—and spy, 

The foe—the fool-—the jealous—and the vain, 

The envious who but breathe in others’ pain, 

Behold the host! delighting to deprave, 

Who track the steps of Glory to the grave, 

Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 





Half te the ardour which its birth bestows, 


SE 


Se 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 
And pile the Pyramid of Calumny! 
These are his portion—but if join’d to these 
Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 
Ifthe high Spirit must forget to soar, | 
And stoop to strive with Misery at the door, 
To soothe Indignity—and face to face 
Meet sordid Rage—and wrestle with Disgrace, 
To find in Hope but the renew’d caress, 
The serpent-fold of further faithlessness,— 
If such may be the ills which men assail, 
What marvel if at last the mightiest fail ? 
Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 
Bear hearts electric—charged with fire from Hea- 
ven, 
Black with the rude collision, inly torn, 
By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 
Driven o’er the lowering Atmosphere that nurst 
Thoughts which have turn’d to thunder--scorch- 
and burst. 
But far from us and from our mimic scene 
Such things should be—if such have ever been; 
Ours be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 
To give the tribute Glory need not ask, 
To mourn the vanish’d beam—and add our mite 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 
—p—— 
SONNET, 
Written during sickness. 
The mellow ev’ning in the west appears, 
And busy crowds, along the fields are seen, 
Whilst here and there, more sober made by years, 
Yet thinking still of pleasures that have been, 
The slower couples strike the pensive eye, 
And fix the mind in meditative mood, 
Whose sacred thoughts incessantly supply 
Food suited to the taste of Solitude: 
For here, though sick, and vainly courting rest, 
From scenes like these, I gather sweet delight, 
And find that man if virtuous, may be blest, 
When health has almost vanished from his sight ; 
Find that contentment only can endure 
In hearts resign’d, and innocent and pure. 
—_—~— 
SONNET. 
By W. Cowper. 
Mary! I want a lyre with other strings— 
(Such aid from Heaven as some have feign’d 
they drew,) ° 
An eloquence, not given to mortals, new, 
And undebased by praise of meaner things 
That ere, thro’ age or woe I shed my wings, 
I may record thy worth, with praises due 
In verse as musical, as thou art true, 
Verse that immortalizes, whom it sings, 
But thou hast little need—there is a book, 
By Seraphs writ with beams of Heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look; 
A chronicle of actions, just, and bright, 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary shine 
And since thou ownst that praise, I spare thee 
mine, 
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